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sion, as I have reason to expect it will be, we 
shall be able in a short period to know definitely the 
exact contents from every point of view of the 
reading now customary in the secondary school. 
When this is done, it becomes incumbent upon those 
on whom the responsibility lies of fixing require- 
ments for entrance to college to decide whether they 
will continue the vague and uncertain system that 
has prevailed up to the present time or whether they 
will make their requirements so definite that there 
will be no excuse on the part of secondary teach- 
ers or pupils for ignorance of them. I have found 
the best tests of my classes to consist in passages to 
be translated at sight where the words that were 
unusual were given, and I am convinced that in en- 
trance examinations for college we can do •much to 
stimulate a sense of power and attainment upon the 
part of high school pupils, if we set similar exam- 
inations for them. Only one vocabulary list, or list 
of words, will be necessary. The examination 
should consist of passages from Latin into English, 
involving this vocabulary, and passages for transla- 
tion from English into Latin where everything can be 
rendered into this same Latin vocabulary. All the 
test of knowledge of forms and constructions is 
readily available in such an examination and the 
advantage in definiteness far outweighs any of the 
disadvantages which might be ascribed to it. An- 
other important point in connection with such a 
scheme is this: If the requirements for entrance to 
college, so far as vocabulary is concerned, are defi- 
nite, and if no specific list of works is prescribed, it 
no longer becomes incumbent upon the high school 
teacher to confine his teaching to the curriculum 
usually found in the school. If he prefers to gain 
this knowledge of words from authors other than 
those from whom I have selected them, it will mere- 
ly require a considerable amount of work on 
his part to provide a working scheme of progress 
like the one that we shall have already for the 
Caesar and Cicero, but there is no reason why he 
should not do that if he feels he can be more suc- 
cessful in this way than in the ordinary way. I 
have not laid any stress upon the further possi- 
bility of such a scheme for college teaching. If a 
student comes up to college with a knowledge of 
2,000 words and some training in the art of transla- 
tion, it should be possible for him in his freshman 
year to add to that vocabulary very considerably 
and to set a rate of reading in his college course 
which would carry him in a comparatively short 
time through much more Latin literature than he 
now is able to read. If the total vocabulary of 
Vergil's Aeneid is only 3,214 words, it is evident 
that a thousand words added to the 2,000 with which 
he comes to college will make him capable of read- 
ing practically any Latin, whether it is poetry or 



prose, with no more difficulty than the natural pe- 
culiarities of the Latin language involve. No 
scheme will do away with formal ambiguities ; no 
scheme will make difficult ideas easy; but such a 
scheme as this will give the fundamental knowledge 
which is necessary in every case. I have very 
great hopes that if some such scheme as this is 
consistently carried out, the reproach that is brought 
against the teaching of the Classics nowadays, that 
it does not make pupils read Latin, will be in a 
large measure obviated. But, in any case, I feel 
that such a scheme deserves very careful considera- 
tion and trial. Gonzalez Lodge 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
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Roman Sculpture, from Augustus to Constantine. 
By Mrs. Arthur Strong (Eugenie Sellers). 
London : Duckworth and Co. ; New York : 
Charles Scribner's Sons (1907). Pp. xix + 408; 
130 Plates. $3.00. 

The student of Roman history, literature and art 
will welcome this well illustrated book which brings 
together in convenient form a great mass of ma- 
terial formerly much scattered and accessible only 
to archaeologists who have a large library at their 
disposal. To be sure, the book brings little that 
is new, but is a careful compilation of the work 
done by German and Austrian scholars. Mrs. 
Strong is an enthusiastic follower of Wickhoff, 
whose theories she accepts in toto. She champions 
his cause throughout her book, and loses all patience 
with those who will not come under his yoke. Riegl 
too, the author of the Stilfragen, comes in for his 
share of praise. One can best sum up the new ideas 
of Wickhoff and Riegl in a few phrases, quoted at 
random from Mrs. Strong's book. "The individual- 
ity and independence of Roman imperial art" are 
now established. "Roman art, whatever its origins, 
eventually developed a profoundly original charac- 
ter". "Roman imperial art is not a mere continu- 
ation of Hellenic or Hellenistic art — it is Roman art 
plus the new Hellenistic influence". "It is the pe- 
culiar merit of Roman artists — or of artists work- 
ing under Roman influence— to have approached 
and partially solved the tridimensional or spatial 
problem, thus creating the illusionist style". "What 
is now claimed for Roman art is an aesthetic ad- 
vance — a power, that is, of conveying to the spec- 
tator effects which the Gr eks had not yet at- 
tempted or realized". It introduced the "continu- 
ous style" of narrative in art, best seen on Tra- 
jan's column. "To the illusionism of the Augustan 
period and the impressionism of the Flavian" are 
now added "the triumphs obtained in the third and 
fourth centuries by the new colouristic effects of 
light and dark which supplanted the chiaroscuro, or 
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light and shade, of earlier art". "The decadent art 
of the third and fourth centuries evolved new optic 
tendencies which give it an indisputable aesthetic 
importance, irrespective of origins". Such aesthetic 
ideas and theories Mrs. Strong applies to the in- 
dividual monuments she discusses, so that her con- 
clusions can scarcely be called her own. It is 
therefore difficult to criticise her attitude without 
attacking Wickhoff and Riegl, and that is beyond 
the scope of this review. Our author is further- 
more much indebted, as she acknowledges on many 
occasions, to Petersen and von Domaszewski, al- 
though they are not members of the new school. 

The book, as Mrs. Strong tells us in the preface, 
is "based upon a series of lectures delivered at dif- 
ferent times during the last seven years", and we 
may well regret with the author that she has not 
had time to "recast it more completely, and that it 
must perforce exhibit the faults peculiar to popular 
lectures". The general make-up of the book is 
good, though it would have been far more conven- 
ient had it been bound in two volumes. The hun- 
dred and thirty plates contain some hundred and 
seventy excellent illustrations. Convenient is the 
comparative chronological table (by centuries) of 
the emperors, also the genealogical trees of Augus- 
tus, Octavia, Trajan and the Antonines, and finally 
of the Emesene dynasty. Of the forty-five mis- 
prints noted, some are rather annoying, especially 
the incorrect references to plates and the incorrect 
page references in the index. On p. 6 the refer- 
ence to the Temple of Athena at Aegina should 
read Temple of Aphaia. Three times (pp. 7:, 266, 
375) the National Museum at Athens is referred 
to by its old name, the Central Museum. 

The book begins with the Augustan age, some 
forty pages being fittingly devoted to the Ara Pad's. 
From Augustus to Nero Roman works of sculpture 
are rare ; so our author discusses two silver cups 
from Bosco Reale in the Rothschild collection, and 
the Augustan cameos in Vienna and Paris, though 
to my mind these are Graeco-Roman and do not 
come within the scope of this book. It would have 
been far more profitable to have discussed on p. 05, 
in connection with the rare works of art from the 
reign of Tiberius, the statues of Eumachia and of 
Concordia Augusta, found in the building of Euma- 
chia at Pompeii (Mau-Kelsey, p. 438, fig. 245), for 
they belong without doubt to the period of Tiberius. 
The next two chapters deal with the reliefs of the 
Flavian age, and we are surprised to read on p. 105 
that "of actual sculpture from the reign of Vespa- 
sian we possess but scanty traces, if any", for we 
do possess important reliefs on the altar in the court 
of the Temple of Vespasian at Pompeii (Mau-Kel- 
sey, p. 107, fig. 43), reliefs which we know were 
made during the reign of Vespasian. It is indead 



remarkable how persistently Mrs. Strong neglects 
Pompeii. To be sure, it is not to be expected that 
a book which must necessarily have fixed limits 
should deal with all the monuments of the Roman 
period, but we have a right to look for the charac- 
teristic examples of the various periods. Four 
chapters, about one-fifth of the entire book, are de- 
voted to Trajanic sculpture, including a valuable 
and fascinating description of the reliefs on the col- 
umn of Trajan. To Hadrian is justly devoted less 
than one-half the space given to Trajan. The author 
would have done well had she omitted the section 
on the Antinous type, a product of Graeco-Roman 
art. Her unrestrained praise in this connection is 
unwarranted. The Antonine period is of great im- 
portance for the history of Roman art, though one 
would not realize it from reading the book under 
review. Mrs. Strong should have laid more stress 
on the architectural ornamentation of the temples 
at Baalbek (Heliopolis) in Syria, and especially on 
the magnificent Aurelian reliefs recently discovered 
at Ephesos, to which is devoted only one page. 
Because these reliefs are so little known is all the 
more reason that they should have been discussed 
in detail — but not even one reproduction is given. 
The art from Severus to Diocletian, and the monu- 
ments of the principate of Constantine receive their 
due, and in the last chapter is given a rather hasty 
account of Roman portraiture from Augustus to 
Constantine. With the exception of this last chap- 
ter on portraiture there are but few references to 
sculpture in the round, by far the greater part of 
the book being devoted to Roman reliefs 1 . 
Yale University p AUL g AUR 



SUMMARV 

Certain excavations made last spring by the Ger- 
man Institute in Athens, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Dorpfeld, are of great importance and con- 
siderable general interest. A brief account of them 
was published in June in pamphlet form supplemen- 
tary to the first number of volume 32 of the Athen- 
ische Mitteilungen. The investigations were made 
on three sites, Tiryns, Olympia, and Pylos. 

At Tiryns, in pursuance of the policy now uni- 

1 This work is reviewed somewhat unfavorably, by Charles De Kay, 
in the Saturday Times Review for August • last. Mr. De Kay's pa- 
per is labeled Ar. Apologist for Komar. Sculpture. There are two col. 
umns of general remarks about Greco-Roman art, most of which does 
not touch the book under review at all. The statement is then made 
that Mrs Strong" hurts her case very often by claiming too much for 
works that are cold and clumsy, poorly disposed, and lacking in true 
distinction. The reliefs on the columns of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius 
are examples in point. Immensely valuable as documents, they are 
very inferior as works of art, and the same thing may be said of a 
great many reliefs which survive on the triumphal arches of Titus, 
Trajan and Constantine". The -review' is illustrated by a cut of 
Commodus as Hercules, and another of the Mondragone Antinous. 
The insertion of the latter cut is interesting in view of Professor Baur's 
remarks on the Antinous tvpe. It is pleasant to turn from such a 
'review' to the earnest remarks of the reviewer of the first volume of 
Mr. Russell Sturgis' History of Architecture, in The Evening Post 
for July 20 last; the writer warmly champions the claims of Roman 
art to the adjective l original*. c. K. 



